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PREFACE • 

* ** ■ ' 

THe Research on Evaluatlon^Pcogram la a Nprthweat^^^ 
Educational Laboratory project of research , dfeviBlopment, testing, 
/and training designed to creatfe new evaluation methodologies for 
use in education. This document - is one of a series of papers and 
reports, produced by program staff, visiting scholars, adjunct 
scholars^, and project collaborators— all members of a cooperative 
network of colleagues working on the develo)pmeht of new 
'methodologies. 

,How Should workshops tq increase the computer literacy of 
teacher? an^'administraHors be designed, organized, and operated 
to meet the increasing needs of diverse students? This report 
describes one series' of four summer courses developed to provide 
introductory students vith basic concepts, hands-on computer 
experience, practice in software evaluation, and assistance in 
planning for microcomputer^ use. The reiport has been produced to 
provide-one-modelrf or- meeting the current high demand for such 
workshops. _ 

Nick L. Smith,: Editor 
i ' ^ Paper and Report Series 
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, ^ V , C0WPUTBR9 PUJ8I A PROQUAM TO DEmOP . 

N .!' QOHPUTEn WTBRACY Among BDUCAm^ \ 

^Eduaatlon and .aduoatoca hnvfi taught up in the oomputae 
' Vevdlutioo. ^ Studies like the Najbional Survey orsahool UsQ?|,bf 
V. . Microcomputers (The Center for aodlal Organization of SohoolSr' 
JohnqHopkiriB UnlveraiCy) show that rthQfe)taaanae of' m ' 
computers in our"" nation's schools Is now pAst the ,50% mark ai:)d 
^ rapidly growing. On thei^.pocfitiye sidei th^ Johrts Ito^^ 
"• shows that in qverr 95%, of those secondary school ' i 

microcoinputers, <and*over 80% of those elementary' schools with 
' micrcfc6mputeVs,.theref aife* at least bne or two teachers whO'^Jcan be 
* considered ;*regpiar uiaers," and approximately 50%/Qf the Schools- 

with mi:crocomp^teI;s havq three or more teacherp who can be 

■ ■ ■ . ' ' • I '■ /■■..,'. 

considp^ed '•regular users;;' (Center for Sobial Organization pf.^^ i 

These data may "also be viewed^ in a negative way.;, Prbm this 
V / perspective, "it is clear that (ij. about ;5b% of the schools haye^ 

' V nb computer, (2) in about 15% to 20% of the elementary; schools 
" - with micrcScomput'ers theice\i.s no one.yho is a regular user, 'and 
J (3) in over 30% p£ those schools with microcomputers, .only one or 

iwb people aire regular; users. ' (Center foi; SbAial Organization^ of 

• ; -v - .. • ■ :■• ■ ■ ■, ■ ■ V':' ' V : v; •,■ - , ^ 

\\ Schqols, ; June 198^); : ^ ' 

^ ' - The study also sliows that^on the average, there is but one , 

; ' computer for each 183 s}:uderits; at the elementai;y level; one for 

every 181 students at the junior high/middl'e: school level, j and. . 
/ one for eVery 125 students ia public high- school." ^And these 

cpmputers are on the average use^ by fewerrvthan 2a% pf tl^e . 
V -sludents in a>eek. . (Center for Socia^'O^ganization of Schools , 
'June '1583) ■ ; • '^Z ■ ' 
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9wah inlJoeinflUon a6 fehp' Johns Hopkins sfcudyr l^rin^l ^n^^ 

Regional Bfluealsionftl ^b«f sWsy (NWR^li) , «ncl pequegtip 

'Vtehe Univ«c8ifey o€ Poft^larid P,) §ugge8l5«^l •t^hflV?^n tnbspdviq'? 
feton te m\\ml of mltft^eoiii^wfeess w^wld • be Wi loomed byi a ' 
lacqe nmnber qC eduaatfosflV i?he'\que8tiioh was how^teo design and 
delivei: .fluah art IhtcpduQtlon. \'- • 

In bha-jfliU of t^fll a'bciafi buV inteijfle aonyecsateion between 
the awbhore oonyinqed fchem. fchaCi, fle^t, auah an! intcoduafcion was 
needed and,, Second » that' lb wa*| wotth\ticylng toj pecavt^ide their 

^roBpeotiva oicganiasiibiona to auppoct thd^^dea* phue b«g«n^| th« 
^dialog that .raflulttad in a^flummoi? prog-canl\oall Computaira Plua. 
This program^ w^^^^ the N'(;fcbhw«at Regional 

/Rauoational Labotatocy hrid of ;?o;ctland io 

Portlandr Oregon^^ it oanaisboia'bf four oou^^Qs; oCfarad during 
Juno and July /of 19P that attijacted ovor 160 aducatora C^om 
throughout j(:ha waatern part of the United Statofle wall aa ^ 

.4 Alaska and !^ha South Paoific. (S<&e .the ProgramXbroohuro 
reproduqed in Appendix A) 

%, 'The purpose of this paper is to describe in derail tha» 
ComputeKS Plus Summer Program design process, organization ari(i 
^operation, and evaluation in ,the hope that others maV use ii as a 
model. 'fc . ^ \ " 



Program Design ~ * 

■ ■ ■■ ■ --'^ ■ . ' \ • 

. The Johns Hopkins study shows that among computer -owning v 

I , <■'■■.. f ' ■ . . . . '-^ - 

schools, 50A of the elementary schools, and up to 70% of the \ 

secondary' schooiis iiave at least one person who writes computer s 

programs, is /a computer .••hobbyist" and/or spends 3 hours per week 

"^t the '.keyboard. , 0n'; the Jother side 'of the coin , 50% of the 

elementary schools and 30% . of the secondary schools have no one 

.'i . ■ • » . 

who falls into fche^e categories. Wbile raahy schools have someone 

Who teaches progracmving, the use of* packaged programs' is much 

■ \. .. " / \ ■ C 
.more prevalent. ' For example, in>-75% Qf . the. elementary schools j 
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noi three moEP uie paoKaged pEQgcawat In oompaciaon, in 60% , 
06 t;hi elfwenfeasy aehoola white ^m^U ^aa'oh pfogpamming, only 
one OP t;w9 .people g'lairaed ^his peaponatMy,fcy« (GenfeeF Cqp 

• aooial Qcganiaateion of Sihool.a, aiune J.983) , Of eQiiFse,^/heFi ii 
" ovec lap, between fehe, people who U4cih ppogcammihg and bhoee. who 
uae paokageiS pKogcaine, ■ / • 

The belUC tehau g}»l(Se(1 the deelgn q« the doinp^^ 
aummep Pcogcam was that eduoafeorj need feo be Helped to^bepome 
knowledgeable ooneumecB -of wieEdcompMfeeea and of the aoffeware , 
tHat' mak'ea 'mloroqompubepa Huoh powoctlul -eduaatlonal toole. That 
• > Ifl, we did nbb aaaume that the typloaj, eduoatoc would do muah 
peogcammlng, oc' teaoh pcogtammlng to a great extent? cathec we. 
etnylflioned the moat' wideepcead uB^ oi the pomputes in edMoatloyal 
V aettlnga to be as an aid to inattuotlon, :aa oppoaed to' an..objeat 
oC lnfltcuctloni and aa an *ld to edmlnlfitcation. We meai* the 
computet aa^an ald 'to .Inatruotlon and administration In the moat; 

' extensive senoo of that nOtlon> .Including pomputei: -managed 
insttuotioitr aomputet-aali^ted .instrudtion and the uae of the 
computer aa 'a tool for tasks pexl|ocmM by fltudentSr teacher a, and 
administrators r such a^ caloulating, word ptbceasirig, data k^aae 
management, and materials development. * 

Pedagogical Philosophy , ^ / 

The pedagogical philosophy which guided, the design of the 
Computers Plus 'Program was based, on two overriding concerns.^ 

Computer literacy . The rode of the educator as a computer 
;user should be conceptualize^ as that of EVALUATOR OP COMPUTER 
"APPIIICATIOMS for the purpose of facilitating and enhancing 
instructional and administrative act^ivitied. This conceptualiza- 
M||teion should be emphasized over the prevailing notion of user^s 
"^'^ p^^^ That is, teachers should concentrate on planning foV 

and using microcomputers in the classrooiirby developing skills in 
.selecting and applying software appropriate for a ^part icular. 
setting, i^e., content area, grade level, and student 



^b-Uifey/infeiF^afe. AdminisfeEafeoPi aheul^ also hmQm %q 
iv^ivikfe^ fin<S Hfctliii soft;w*>E* pfogrkmi Figit^tng,thQiP 

In swnwftEy,, we btlievs thah tfe lei mosfe «flv«ntaqtRM9 tm 
!?^uea|(5f8 JinfeeKiife§a In ineoppojafelng miepooon^pHfeeFs into irh^lp 
daily Beufeinsi.Qf initruel^9ri,«n4/OE aflminisfeEafeion fee Ncomr 
Qompsfeenfe evaluaWFs of deffewaF^i felHis enabling teli©m feo 
knowlatlqeably ialtefe am? utUlae tha meafe appcoptlafea aolfewate 
^EPin feha'aveF-aHpamUng juackafe ofi «vallabla, pFogfama.' In 
aaaanaa, bhati is ouk nohlcin ol VmpnfeaFUlfearaQy. |8aa telia * , 
hamlou^a In Appandlx h im aufipii^is Qfi aUaaiHwrn and 
ttdmtnlatifafely^ Hsaij otf wilaeoflompnteapaO 

E[jli| p aj;iant:^ .apgroaah . The best way to beaoma a qqmpefcent 
compwliaf ; uaec, oc "aomplibac Ufcapaka," la Uhfongh.an HHpeelanfelal 
appcoaglu In . the oaae oi ar| inHetvloe pFogcam auoh as .poitipntaFa 
Plufl» alaaa adaalona ahoVild be dominated by demonatcatlcinB whioh 
help eduaatocB beoome awace oC the l^la aoncepta' oe 
mipcocomputac uflo. .Than oduoatoca ahould h'ave oppoctunifeies tq 
apply •tftoaonoapfca learned during the demonatcationa In ocdec to, 
CaaiXltato the aoqulhltion ot akllla. Concept and akiVl 
devQlopihent ohouJlh focua on thrall nrtiftcit (1) tU ^op^ratlon dt- 
miorocomputerB, C2) the qso nnd evaluhtlon of ap|9aiflc programii/ 
and (3) planning for the apprpprlate. use of microcomputer a, > 
This curriculum mod^l "is depicted below. » 

Concept Development \ . . Skill Development , - 

(Lectufe/Demonstratlon) (Hands-on Laboratory) 

Microcomputers and their Learn General Operating Procedure^ 

operation ' - » (including simple programming 

concepts) ♦ 

Use and evaluation of Review computer managed instruc- 

software, .% tion, computer assisted instruc-., 

^ \- tion, materials development (e.g.r 

' ; ; * ; PIL0T)<^ administrative application 
. / and other software 

Planning for micro- De>J'elop a plan for specific uses 

computer use, ' v, \» ' ' . 



afi that (i) if lifi^Ghing© ivinfti m§ m%¥- ftlifeidi liKt tht 
wifflpMtaf pivoUifelon in i«iuc?afeion is <:o gdneat:of8, tliio ajiuiti 
will «ijiH oHfe wiEh selafeifl liftfning li*ne»i, imi (3) aduitH 
ill) mofeivatid m p»p§ui Itafnlng inptpitineaiB l)i««usi iihey 

ghmiW N b^i^d on tihd Ulfs tliste «inofi§§lnq oi^ milnt^^iatng on#'a 

tnqflging In Uignlng iiHp#fltimi#fl** (p» 46) , * 

Uv nummary ^ /^.h« khrii« riinjor cimuiffpfca #bou| mlult lenrnlmjV > 

• Th« aomput^r revolution U p«ra«lv«i<1 hnvlng a grsAt; 
potent l«l impAat an tduai^feprft* work tiinvlranm^nt nml^ 
th«r«for<ir thiSiy will b«i ittotlvatml to fingny^ In Uarnin^ 
oHpurliinaoft that will h«lp th<»m ooik with thl«i dh<ing«,^ 

• Eodudtttoca will b« mo»t moblvAted to pur mm Unrning 
oxp0rl0i\(5«o thflt they teal will give t>iem uaeful sklllfl 
nnd knowledgev V ; ' 

• A prdgtam will be most i^moceAtiful if It la deaigned to 
onhanae eduqaitors' self-esteem in cegacd to the use of 
mloroooroputerQ* , ♦ " 

. ■ < 

The initial introduation to the Compute^i^s Pluo Summer Program 
under THE CHANGING SCENE in the brochure^ reproduced in Appendix A 
was aimed at conveying our ideas along the above lines/ After 

describing the rapid proliferation of microcomputers in schools, 

* 

the introduction goes oh to say: 

Teachers, school administrators, and support staff can 
feel ^bewildered and overwhelmed by, this rapid advance of 
electronic^ technology, ^ 



% The "Computers Plus" program will ease your^anxiety ' 
about microcomputers by giving ^you the background and 
experience needed to successfully plan for and use.^ 
microcomputers in school settings. 

Pr pgram Orc^einization , - 

^The Computers Plus Program was conceptualized as a general 
introduction to the educational Ajses of mici:ocomputers.' It was 
recognized that people would enroll with different degrees of 
familiarity with microcomputers, but it was assumed, and anyone 
who inquired was told/ that the Program was , for "beginners." 
"However, the. flexibility to meet .the needk of people with 
different backgrounds and experiences was incorporated into both* 
the general organization of the Program and the bperation qf , the 
four courses; v 

The Program' was designed to allow potential participants to 
choose among a variety of courses with different durations and 
focuses. We wanted to offer an intensive course right at the end 
of the school year that would allow people to gain three semester 
hours of credit without having to commit a large portion of their 
summer to scriool. We also wanted to offer a more traditional 
three-semester-hour course that would compete favorably with such 
offerings by other agencies, and would allow for a more indepth 
study of microcomputers. 

There were two special topics that: seemed necessary to 
consider.' They were the special uses of microcomputers in 
^instruction (e.g., music, special education) and the 
administrative uses of microcomputers for budgeting, scheduling', 
word prtxressing, and so on. These we felt could be best offered 
as weekend workshops within the^ framework of the two three- 
semester-hour courses. This provided an opportunity for people 
with other conmiitments to take a course with a narrow focus and 

short duration. . 

we wanted the whole program to fall within a month's time 
right after the school year for three reasons. One had to do 
with the constraints im^!lSl||ia' by leasing computer equipment. 



Since we had to go outside of the University of Portland 

• , ■ * 

microcomputer equipment/ we needed to use the equipment as 

intensively and briefly as possible. ' Another, reason for keeping 

the program to one month's time was the desire to c6nvey*^he , 

unique concentrated nature of the Program* And the third reason 

was to allow students and staff to have. the remainder of the 

summer for other activities, sufch as a second set of summer 

school courses. Therefore, the following courses were delineated 

to implement the program design: 



Course Title , Pescr Iption 

Microcomputers in A one-week intensive introduction 

Education to the use of microcomputers 

Microcomputers in A weekend workshop showing the 

Instruction ^ special use of microcomp^uters 

Microcomputeifes for A three-week iStroductory course in 

Classrooji Use V basic computer competencies and 

' • ^ programs for felassroom use 

Administrative uses A weekend workshop for ^ 

of the Microcomputer administrative ^personnel 



Program Organization 

A series of activities took place between October 1982 and 
June 1983 which were critical for the actual organization of the 
Computers Plus Summer Program. These activities laid the 
foundation for the operation of the courses during June and July 
1983. In addition, there were two sets of factors, financial ^and 
facilities, that were considered in the organization of the 
Program, and which influenced its operation. 

Program Development Activities 

The following list presents the major organizational 
activities that occurred in preparation for the operation of the 
Program. , 



Month, 



Activity 



October 



November/ 



JP. ■ Development of general program design 
0. Presentation 0I5 design to department heads an^d dean 

■ ■ ' ♦ ■ 

2. Permission by dean for feasibility stuc^y to determine 
potential cost of program, resources availahiLe on and 
off campus, etc* 

Presentation of design to the Director of the Computer 
Technology Program (NWREL) 



pecembep 3. Report to^Jean and director on cost, resources, demand ^ 



January 4. . 
February 5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

1 

9. 

10. 
11. 



and target population 

Presentation of program design to faculty for 
information and input 

Dean submits program budget to central administration 
"along with other summer courses as an information item 



ormation 
gidnar 



Contract negotiated with the Northwest Reg 
Educational Laboratory to provide technical ' ^ 
assistance, mater ialSr and other support 

Delineation of responsibilities for Program within 
the School of Education 

Meetings of planning committee regarding program 
organization every two weeks through May as needed, / 

Contact with other units on campus for collaboration 
^on program 

General advertisement of Program in computer journals 

Interaction with on-campus printing facilities 
regarding Program brochure: design, final mockup, and 
printing of 20,000 copies 



March-^ > 12. Advertising for the Program occurs in three tiers: * 
May national via computer journals; regional via brochuj^ 

to each school? and local (within a 50-mile area) 
where individual educators .were personnally contacted 
and/or received the brochure; 

Advertisements were placed in Electronic Learning and 
The Computing Teacher ; 

20,000 brochures were mailed, using metered mail, 
through the university facilities; 

Persbnal contacts Sire made with the administrator ^ and 
teachers of the local schools fop the purpose of 
recruitment 
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13. Identify qualified on- and of f-campus personnel 
' interested in being consultants 
demorijBt^fStions) r and assistants (to work in the 
computer lab) 

March- , 14. School of Educati!on off ic^ monitors enrollment; 

jane JSnrollment is done thr^h the School of Education and 

not directly through theSlegistrar's office; 

Discount of 5% is offered to early enrollees % 

June- 15. On-site registration is organized and implemented by 
July ^ the School of Education's Administrative Assistant; 

- ' ' First morning c^f each course the administrative 

assistant piersonally enrolls each participaift and . -'^ 
distributes course packets, including the course 
outline/ university and NWRBL brochures, and other 
relevant information. 

Financial Considerations ' ' 4 

The following list contains the financial considerations used 
in determining the fee structure for the Program, enrollment 
projections, and staffing. V ^ ^ ^^^^ 

minimum number of participants needed (as/ a 
in^T* to insure breakeven point 




2. Set a maximum number which the available facilities can 



handle (saturation point) ^ 



3. Determine the percentage of target population which are 
likely to attend 



4. Detemine number of machines needed for an effective 
educational ejcperience (machines/people) 

5. Determine the number of microcomputers available on 
^site; if not available in large enough quantity, contact 

regional suppliers for sufficient rentals 

6. Based on amount of equipment needed, determine adequacy 
of existing facilities and the need for improvements 

7. Acquire software (large variety of-all subject areas); 

may be bought or borrowed 

- ^ , -. - ■ 

8. Determine journal sub^riptions current or needed 

9. Identify qualified personnel and their expense 
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io. * Assess^extent to which support services are to be ^ 
utilized: dut>licat ion; typing security; media 
V equipment; maintenance or repaira to equipment 



The in^luence^^ these considerations will be discussed, in the 
program operation section. 



Facilities . ' J 

^ In addition tcfthe facilities needed to conduct th^ 
^l^re/demonstration portion of ^he Programr there wei^e some 
special facilities needed since a computer laboratory did not 
already exist on campus. The following factors guided the • 
or^nization of facilities. \ ^^ ^ 

■ •.,",.>■, _ . . " A 

1. Ascertain available facilities; meeting rooms for sm^lL / 
group instruction; largte area (auditor.ium) for la^ge group 
pre'sentations and demonstrations; lab space to house hardware 
and sS^ware? housing accommodations for participants; dining 

i facilities for .participants ' . - 

2. Purfiish^gs for coinpu^e?: lab: adequate spade for more than 
one pef^i^per machine; comfortable seating; cabinet for 
holding software; adequate lighting; air conditioni^ig to 
maintain appropriate tempeirature^f&r reliable operation of . 
machines; blackboard for 'direction-ciiving / / , 

3. Adequate, source of electricity for a large ^^iumber of tnachines 
(most likely added power will need to be. brought in) ; also 
needed are electrical outlets 

4. The lab should be a secure room which £s always locked when 
not in ijse. Added security measures ''are encouraged. 



Program Operation . ' . v 

In order to conduct the Computers Plus Summer Program in a 
manner consistent with our pedagogical philosophy/ we*;made . 
certain choices regarding its operation. One set of choices had 
to do with the timing of the course^ themselves. Another set 
concerned the resources, i.4.f equipment, people, and materials 
considered necessary for the successful operation of the 



program. JV third set concerned the flow of agt^ivities'within £he. 
'courses/ including the coramon^-^pects of ' all four qourses' and th^ 
unique aspec Its of eacb^course. v ^ 



Timing of the Courses ^- : 4 

As noted above, the entire Computers Plus Suiranel^ Program took 
place, during a fdur-we^lTperiod/ from June 20 to July 14, 1983. 
Four courses were offered for a Aotal^of 8 semester, hours. The 
courses were offered I in the foil 3wing sequence: 



Course T^itle 

MicrocomputersXin ' 
jEt^cation l\ 

Mic.rocomEltters in 
Instruction 1 

Microcomputer fbr 
Classi^pom Use 

Administrative uses 
of the Microcbmputer 



Resources 



Hours 



Times 



Bam^- 4:30 pm 



1 pm - 7 pm 
8 am 5 pm 

8 am - 11 'am 
(except Jul .4) 

8^ am - 4v30 pm 




Dates ^ 

Mon, - Fri, 
June 20 1 - 24 ^ 

Fri. June 24' 
Sat. June 25 

Mon. r Thtirs, ^ 
June; 27 - July 14 

\ 

Pri. & §at, , . 
July 8-9 



The Computers Plus Summer Program was^ntendecl to of fer «a 
. unique experience to participants. Its concentrated nature and r 
mix of course offerings '^ere Briq aspect of this uniqueness; 
, Ahojbher aspect was the set of resources that were pulled together , 
ta o^e'ra'te the fro^gram. These^ resources were the microcomputer, 
laboratory, the pe^ople to run the lib and provide the leQtures 
and demonst: rat ions, and the materials used/in the Program^ 
particular the instructional m?ite^als ^^p^^o^twar^. * / 

. Microcomputer laboratory. From past^^)erience, and f rom 
I report of research conducted at the Urtiversity of .Michigan; it 
was determined that up to three people could profitably shape a 
microcbmputer.: However, our experience also ^hiiiwed that^ this was 
the case only for certain types of activities. For example, when 
evaluating a given piece of software, it was often 'worthwhile for 
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iiMiiPmbre than erne pfer son to, be sftting;Aat: the computer And- d 
m' / i -i ^the inrtial^inttoduction to the computer r it was advantageous to 

user >siit with at novice so that help was 
.fe:^' i ^ iromediatiely available wi%h uiif2iini;liar terminology and ^ 



-procedures. Butveyen in this ^ca'se, as wa^ certainly the case^ 
when word processing, data base management, jnaterials 
development, and simple programming were introdud&3,, it was 

/ ^ s by most participants to have 3 ust one person per 

• ^ ■ • - ' ' . ' ■ ■ ■ 

Iff-lMnlil ": - machine. This avoided the necessii£y-of one person 'sitting idly 



while thp other person Sweated' over typing error^ and other 



mistakes. ■■ ^ •■' \ . 'x^^^, 



■ ' In order to achieve this ratio of people to machines,, a ; ^ 

laboratory of mioTOcomputers was established a^d ^^^roup of ^ ^ ^ 




consultants was hired.* In this way th6 catirsgfs tould be • '[ • . " ''^/l^^v^ 1^ 



organized so that participants were eit4i0l^ in 
<^ lecture/demfenstratdpns or working on th^; computers. > . 

, \ ; ^ ft microcomputer laboratory was set Ap-at thfe University of . 

/ ' : Pottlahd., Since we antici]?ated a maximum enrollment of 50 people 

• for any one course, the lab consisted, of '25 Apple -computers ; 
^ : (primarily Apple life) wi^h two disk drives arid monitors, •There 
■ - were^five -color moniibrsjand three p^r inters. The total <:ost of 
the |enjting'thi,s equipmem: for a month was .approximately $7000. 
The equipment was rented from. a regional vendor who set up the , " . 
7 lab ^ maintained the machines., and disassembled the lab at the end * / 

of the^ Program. ^The laboratory had )r&,be- specially wired to 
provide power for this many mjlchines . Each row of five machines ^ 
was run on a' "220v^ lin^. Fou^ new lines were brought into the - . 

lab. The 'Mf th bank of machines was powered, from an existing 
wall receptacle. . ^ ' . 

The lab was -in a tiered lecture room so that each row of • 
people could see over the. to|) of the row in front. ^ Although the , 
chairs were fixed to the tables, they swiveled, whiph malde > * 

s seeding very conv^enient. The room was*;r^^f course, lockable. 
' Addij^onal security was provided by *the campus security force, 
which included the lab on its regular rounds of inspection both 
""^^ day -aqd night and^on the weekends. ^ \ . 
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Maintaining a smooth flow of activities 



laboratoty was 



^> just as important' ?is :in the classtoom afi>ecti„of ^^rogr^ 

y 'otdet to manage 'the lafaotatoty ' the f oljlowffig^m^ taken : 



1. 



2. 



■A secure area foe cataloging and hojising s^.ftwace within , the 
*lab was set up right inside the. onlS' entrante^ the^lab. * • ' 

A software catalog was ^t^sted o|^ the wall r ight ^ inside the 
door V but somewhat away lEbr tKe^^^^ area.V Here software - 

was'disW>y ID^number i -titafll;^; subject ma^^ r educational 
leveJ^V company >*hich VRI^6d^^ who it belongs to if ; 

ireB;jK<?ff checyfl ig out and returning software 



chjK^i - - - - 

^GW^m^ and'epforced (e.g^f .^ach 
^^rd/ an asaistant located, the 

^'--^^ it? no softw^e left the lab) . , 

' /'A-*^' ' -1 ■ ' ■ ■•*-■' ■ - > ■ ', " • 

|a|jB ^/hic^ made the laboratory a very " 



borroWetl. 



jram arje discussed nfsxt. 



^ Ipeopleff ^y r^lw^ grjbups of pfeople who contributed tx^ 

'^^le^pperaeio^^^^ Program.' ,Tbe f irfst grqup^ of people ; ^ 

coijsidtiE^ authors, who^ acted as the Pro^jram Di^ecto^ * . . 

(Peter^i^^^^and Progr^ Co<j^ainafc^tL (Jon TaiEel) ^ Together vith , 
the Sc^M^ Education Administrative ?^ssistant (Stephanie ^- 
Waltetsiy^^th/y formed the planning committee which managed the 
9i:ganiz1iti6n»of the ;Program^from dctober 1982 to "June 1983. 

J^^^^ assistant was pjeimarily- responsible ^dr • 

§\lch activities as arranging adver-tidingr and monit^oring early 
registrations.^ Durini^ the operation of the Program r tKe 
administrative assistant supervise^ the dayrto-d^y ifian^ement 
concernsr suc^ as the registration of participants at the ^tart / 
of each' courser the mb^itbring of materials so .that^ff icient 
-Qopies of handouts were available when, needed/ and th,e answering 
of questions iabout University procedures regarding grades, 

^The Prbgram Coordinator was resposible^or such University 
related matters as the physical setting up of ^^iab, a^ell as 
gaining approval of the Program^. During tl^e |5p^ration^f^the 
Program, he coordinated the laboratory activitries, especially };he 
circulation of software. 



The Program Director was^respbnsible^^^ 

the curriculum for the Program^ the pro^i^lsioh 

materials and software for, the Program, and the selectibn and 

. coordination of tne other people who assisted in the op^fration of. 

t>he prbgrtm. He l^s also the prim?iry instructor foi; the , > 

classrodm portion oif^he program, v , 

T " The /second group of people who, dontributed to' the operation ■■■ 
^ • " . ' • ■ • • % ^ ' ' 

pfvthe program were the paid assistant? and consultants. /There. 

was an assistant in the l^ratQry^ (an undergraduat|e^university s 

, ^'student) who helped with the circulation of software. , There was ^ 

also one other assistant in the .lab who provided individual fcelp 

to Program participants., '^he computer assistant was an educat;pr 

who had considerabW experience working with^other educators* ifv 

the area of microcomputers. The assistants were also chosen 

' based on their knowledge of, a computer language (e.g., BASIC, 

^ • . . .' ' 

LOGO," PILOT) . In' this way, even though programming was no^t the 
primary emjJhasis of the Progr^im, instruction was available to 
'those participants who wished to learn how to program. During 
the one-week course there was^also an insbructibnal assistant 
taught some ^6f the lecture/demonstration sessions. The 
assistants were hired on an hourly basis. 

The third group consisted of paid and unpaid consultants. 
^,Pald consultants were people at the University of Portland and 
pebple from the community' who had special expertise', for example, 
in the use of microcomputers in music instruction, their use. in 




fii;e safetyTustruction, or in the administrative uses , of 
computers. ' 

• Unpaid consultants were employees of local computer stores or 
sales^ representatives of software or hardware companies. -Their 
invovlement was predicated upon the^r en¥)hasizing a particular 
software or hardware.^ feature, issue or concept, and not just a 
particular product.' People who became involved were, for . 
example, the local and regional Scholastic Inc. representatives, 
the localr Encyclopedia Br itannica representative, the local 
Millikan Publishing Company representative, the training 
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coordiheitbrs from two local compuitQti^^^ 
tepresehtative ffbm trie^ locals office, £md^'^ 
otfier^coinpanies around Portland . ' They came^ a tiraes^ ijv ^ 

half -day bl&cks to speaK *wlth participants^:'^^^ ajll four^ ^ ' ' v 

■ courses. ■"..■^ ■ ^ Z"-*^/' ' V . ..'"^^ 
. ' Securing a^asistants ^ahd consultants^occurred^ i a four-step. 

process. Pirs^ potential assistants and consultan 
fdentified. This was one type of support that ;Was provided by 
NWREL. The Computer Technology Program has a list of local 
computer ficinis 2^^^ to the initial 

contact with many of 'the consultaints. The University of Portland 
has a list of people who teach off-campus microcomputer classes. 
.This- list provided iniUal .contacts for assistants. The. second . 
step was to send letters* or to call potential assistants and/ 
consultants. 'Porm letters were developed to ease the task ^6f 
contabting each kind of per^^^^ people v^o expressed 

interest in being assistants were asked to send* a vita detailing 
their microcomputer' related experiences.- Thbse who were^ 
interested in beirig'consultarits were requested to submit a 
proposal regarding a topic to be presented. T^^^^ were screened 
by the planning committee. Pourth, follow-up phone calls- were 
made, to: explore the availablility of people tor' a certain period, 
and for certain responsibilities or topics. / 

Materials . ^The third majoftesource of the Computers Plus, 
Program was the printed and "software^materials available to 
. participants. ,A major contribution to the success of the Program 
was made by the instructional materials used in the courses. 
These were provided as part of the contract with the NWREL 
Computer Technology Program. ' They are being field-tested in the 
form of handbooks for conducting wprkshbps on microcomputer 
literacy for teachers and for administrators, and will te 
.availablie in 1984. 

The text used for the three-semester-hour courses was 
Computers in Curriculum and Instructiori r edited by M. Tim Grady 
and jTean DV Gawronski (The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Developmeht, 1983). Thp text provided a good overview 



of: the important issues and topics reiatted to using Nnicrocomputers 
in the classroom. In/parttcujar ^ it provided aj good discussion 
of computer literacy r that Is^ pne very similai; to our notion of 
a'ecompetent computer user /^^Thi^'is the "idea of, computer llt.era<iy 
that;w(B sugg'esjtecl for students as v^ell. ^ 

sphere ^Were over 100 books . and reprints of articles on 
reiserve*^ They addressed specific issues and topics such as 
programming, computer literacy, the use of spreadsheets, 
adminstrative uses of microcomputers, and IX)GO« (A copy of the 
list of reserve materials may be obtained by writing to Peter | 
Gray.) ^ ■ • . . 

Many of the books and\rticles on reserve were obtained from 
the library at the University of Portland or from the Information 
Center at the Northwest Regional Edcuational Laboratory.- Others 
were solicited from publishers in the form of review copies. In 
fact, ""some publishers were willing to send multiple copies of . 
books with th^ understanding that they would be returned at the 
end of the Program. A collection of publishers* catalogs was 
also formed. Participants were free to take personal copies of 
these catalogs. " ^ 

One general " catalog was especiaj.ly useful to participants. 
It is tfie Swift Educational Software Directory (Sterling/Swift , 
1983) , which lists Apple software. This was an invaluable 
resource for students in the description of software and for the 
Program. Director in the development of the software library for 
the Program. There are other similar directories available for 
other software. v . 

The Program's software library had over 250 items. They 
ranged from individual programs for preschoolers , e.g. r Juggles 
Rainbow, to^complete sets of courseware, e.g., the Millikan Math 
sequences. The software library was another area where support 
for the Northwest Regional Eductional Laboratory was critical, 
^ince the Microcomputer Technology Program operates the. national 
MicroSIPT (evaluation program', software firms"'supply NWREL with 
produces for revieV. Those products that had come back from 
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xeviewets at the end of the school year/ or that had been ^ 
received too late in the year to be sent out for r^eview, were 
made a\jailabXe to the Computers pius Program. 

There are other agencies with- extensive software libraries 
that may be willing to make them available. For exampSe, many 
schools do not use %he,ir software for parts of the summer, in the 
evening, or on weekends. In addition, many software producers 
are quite willing to loan software on a review basis for a 
specified length of time. The Swift Directory is an excellept 
resource for identifying producers of software. A phone call 
directly to the producer is the best way to initiate contact, 
since one can immediately ascertain the willingness of the ; 
productef to loan software. This can be followed by a letter 
stating the specific software desired, and the conditions of the 
loan, such as when the software is needed and when the software 
will be re/urned. 

The important thing to remember in putting together a 
software/ library is to have a variety of programs available for 
review. There should be a variety in terms of levels if, for 
example, elementary, secondary, and post-seconSary educators are 
participants. Similarly, there should be a variety of subject 
areas to^^^HK^ the mix of participants. A variety of types of 
software\shoui^lso be available. That is, there should also be 
drill and practice, tutorial, simulation, and application 
software approjJriate for the kinds of participants expected. 

It is not as important which specific programs are available, 
/^ince there are many good programs in each area, at each level, 
/and of each type. Even poor software can help sharpen one's 
understanding of what mak^ a good program. Instead, it is a 
variety of software and a systematic evaluation process that will 
enable educators to become competent users of microcomputers. 




Trie concentrated was achieved through 

the intensive utilization of the resources ^w^thin the brief 
timing of the four courses. Both the three-^semester hour and« 
one-semester hour courses were* operated around the concept- 
development/skill-development model described earlier • That iSi* 
each course, nb matter how brief, had both lecture/demonstration, 
and hands-on laboratory* instruction. ^ 

In addition, each cQurse had three distinct areas of 
emphasis. The courses each began with a discussion of 
microcomputers and their operation, and an opportunity tq^learn 
some general operating procedures, including simple programming 
skills. Then a variety of software concepts was presented, along 
with an opportunity to evaluate programs firsthand. Finally, a 
structured planning opportunity was provided so that participants 
became aware of important planning concepts, and could practic^ 
developing plans for using microcomputers. 

The materials used to ^implement the three parts of each 
course are part of the handbooks being developed by the Computer 
Technology Program. For information about-- the availabiiit^* of 
those' materials, contact Barbara Rozell, Technology Center, 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. The three general 
aspects are described next . Thiay are followed by descriptions of 
the. unique aspects of the four courses. 

Microcomputers and their operation . ^ A transparency showing 
the major components of a microcomputer station was used to 
introduce participants to microcomputers in each of the foui^ 
courses (see Appendix A).' A vocabulary handout accompanied the 
transparency. Following this introduction, participants used the 
computers in the laboratory for a hands-on activity designed to 
introduce such system commands as LOAD, RUN, and SAVE; The 
conclusion of this activity was the initialization of a diskette, 
using a. simple HELLO program written in BASIC. 

These, act ivitieiB took place during the first half-day of each 
course, and proved' to be an excellent introduction. They really 
did seem, to. help demystify the microcomputer. 




Use and Evaluatjion of Softwai:^ , Extensive hands-on 
experience is the key to competent and confident microcomputer 
u3e afid, in fact, defines our idea of .computer literacy for 
educatdrs and students. In addition, systematic evaluation 
procedures help educators differentiate good from poor software 

^ in an objective manner. The majojr points of a well written 
^ program are that it should (1) facilitate the inputting of 

^ information, (2) provide necessary information to the user, and 
(3) make good use of the computer. As participants became more 
familiar with micrbcpraputer softwaVe, they w(Br enable to identify 
specif ic program characteristics that; Were examples of either 
well written, or poorly written microcomputer software. These 
general points provided the basis^ for their subjective evaluation 

of software. ' / » ; 

Participants, in the three-semester hour courses also used 
systematic evaluation methods to objectively 9:ssess software.^ 
Two methods were used, niamely, the MicroSIPT process, developed 
by the Computer Technology Program, and the Microcomputer 
Courseware Evaluation Open Checklist developed by the ^^esearch on 
Evaluation Program. , The Mict;oSIET checklist is especially useful 
for initial screening of software. The process recoiwnended is ^ 
Iffor a content person (e.g. , curriculum coordinator) , at le.ast one 
teacher, and a technidal person to review software independently. 
They should then come together and form a consensus rating. Thig 
process has been carried out for over 300 programs which have 
been rated, usi/rig the MicroSIPT pjrbcess. Reviews of these 
programs are aVaila^e from the Computer Technology^ Progtam and 
are on its RICS (Resources in Computer Education) data base. 

The Open-Ended Checklist is designed to gather information 
for 'planning t^ie use of microcomputer software.^ The process 
recommended iS for a teacher to observe a student when the 
student is actually using a piece of software. Each step in the 
operation of a program is covered in the checklist, and a series 
of questions about the students' reaction close thej checklist. 



V WrtlcipantB^^ i^^^^^ hour courses were required 

to complete three MicroSIFT reviews with at least one other 
person, and. preferably with two other people* Then each 
-participant individually, used the Open-Ended Checklist to observe 
somepne using one of the pieces of software previously evaluated 
through the MicroSlFT process. The thr^e Mi^SIFT reviews and . 
the one open-ended checklist review were a major requirement of 
the three-semester hour courses. 

■to information about/ and copies of the MicroSIFT and ^ 
Open-Ended Checklist can be obtained from the NWREL Comppter 
Tephnology ProgrsmiV and the NWREL Research on. Evaluation Program, 
respectively.* : ! 

Since time did not permit the uge of the MicroSIFT and ^ ^ 
Open-Ended Checklist during the oner-semester hour course titled' 
Microcomputers in Instruction, participants* in this course uised a 
simple software evaluatioa form from the' October 1933 issue of 
Electronic Learning , pages 47-48. Administrators were introduced 
to both the MicroSIFT and the Open-Ended Checklist evaluation 
procedures. However, they were provided with ai separate 
checklist for administrative software. This checklist is 
included in\ the handbook on computer literacy for administrators, 
which is being produced by the Computer .Technology Program. 

Once participants had been introduced to the evaluation 
cpncej^tsjand procedures, and had had an ppportunity to review 
%.ome of the software in the laboratory, consultants were brought 
in to describe other software and equipment. For example, 
educational uses of VisiCALC were presented by a local computer 
store traihing coordinator. Music applications were presented by 
a University of Portland professor who had a complete micro- 
computer laboratory of her owh on campus. Scant ron equipment was 
demonstrated by a local sales repre*sentative. The director of 
the instructional media center at the University of Portland 
demonstrated voice activated equipment which can be used by the 
physically handicapped* In addition, LOGO, BASIC, and PILOT were 
demonstrated by course assistants. This provided participants 
with an opportunity to learn these languages if they so chose. 




iypicaily, each, consultant presente4^ 30-minute to SO-minute 
lecture/demonstration, and' repeated ly^three times in a half-day 
period. Sometimes the lei^ture/dem^ 

and participants were simply given an opportunity t^ try the 
software, or equipment brought by the consultant. For example, 
one consultant brought P.ranklin Con^ter equipment, and such 
^oftware'as Story Maker and Mastertype. These programs were of 
particular interest to many of the participants, who spent a 
considerable amount of time becoming familiar with them. Many 
consultants came back for ai.1 three teacher -oriented courses, and 
some even made presentations -to well. 

Planning for microcomputer -use . Th? other major requirement 
of each course was a plan which described how microcomputer 
concepts , issues, and/or technology, woul,d • be used by participants 
in their particular setting. The following outrine provided the 
structure for this plan: (1) a brief description of the 
educational setting (class, grade jr } special characteristics of_ 
students, location, i.e., central office, or school building);", 
(2) the problem to be solved by microcomputer use; (3) the 
alternative solutions available ; (4) the steps to be taken in 
solving problem including tTie timeline and resources needed; 
(5) the -^^luation design to be used to determine the success of 

- the.-: plan^. '• ' : , . ■ . ' " ■ ■ . 

The description o£ the setting was intended to cause v ' 
participants to think' about the use^ of microcomputers withih a 
particplar context. The identification of a problem focused 
attention on the use of the microcomputer as an aid to 
instruction, and/or administration and not as an eind in itself. ( 

The establishment- of alternatives was intended to emphasize 
that there are many ways to solve problems. That is, different 
software may be used to solve the same problem. In addition, if 
a non-technological solution is possible, it should be given 
equal considrtation with the technological' solution, especially 
for administrative applications. 




It was important for participants to realize that the 
integration of computers into an instructional or administrative 
setting would, not be accomplished in one simple step. Therefore,* 
in laying out the steps r and their timelines and ^resources, 
people began to sense the magnitude of the task, involved in using 
microcomputers. 

Finally f the development of an evaluation design pointed out 
the necessity to cdntinually review the use of technology. ' It is 
a^nticipated that the development of a computer technology 
program, either in an instructional setting, or an administrative 
setting, will take from ±hree to five years? during that time the 
use should be evaluated to determine first, whether it should be 
continued, and second^ in what sense it should be changed,^ if it 
''is continued. v , 

The administrators received a copy of a- paper presented by 
Peter Gray at the annual meeting of the Washington Educatl^onal 
Research Association titled Organizing for Microcomputer. Use in a 
School District. This paper describes the important factors to 
consider in planning. A copy of this- paper iff available from the 
author. 

Participants'" planning projects varied from the development 
of a community college .reading program, and a "Community college 
health/technology program module by instructiirs using the PIWT 
authoring language, to a kindergarten computer literacy program 
co!Tip;iete with flash cards. 

In the three-semester hour courses, participants presented 
brief (ten-minute) descriptions of their projects the last day of 
class, in what were called poster sessions.^ That is, each person 
developed som6 sort of visual summary of hiia/her project (e .g. , 
an outline, a collage, key words) to^ accompany thie presentation. 
These provided the other participants with an understanding of , 
the range of activities available with microcomputers. People 
were grouped by grade level and subjdc^ .area, so that they heard 
other presentations which were most relevant to their educational 
uses of computers. 



Another fefttuteof-all coutaes was the d 
>ase of participants using 'a public domairi data bas^ 
Cabinet. Each person took home a diskette with the data base o^ 
■ ; the people in his' or her course, so that afterward contact could 

be^made to explore ideas as they developed over time. ^ 

The Unique Aspects of the Pbur Courses 

In this section details of >^ach of the courses are 
discussed. These include bothVthe activities presented and the 
utilization of resources. The outlines, for the courses/ which 
are located in Appendix Bi^ illustrate in a genera|p,way how the 
parts of each course were coordinated. The unique aspects of 
each cdj^rse are briefly .described below. 

Microcomputers in education. The first course in the program 
was intended to be the biggest draw. In order to attract people 
^ to this^ourse, a numbei; of special features were offered 
including its one-week timeline/ 3 semester hours of credit, and 
, - placement at the close of the public school year. These features 

served to attract people who had other commitments Tor the rest 
of the summer^ Approximately 50 people attended this course. 
. : Another special feature was a series of social activities. 
Social events were used to give participants an opportunity to 
meet each other informally, to talk informa^lly with the 
instructors, and to begin to form the networks that would provide 
support once they got back to. school in the fall. In addition, 
' because the. week was so intense with either lectures or hands-on 

, / ^computer use going on all day long, it was recognised that 
participants needed time to unwind and to talk about their 
. experiences in a relaxed atmosphere. The wine and cheese party 
on the first day of the course, and the dinner with a keynote 
speaker which was also preceded by a wine and cheese hour on 
Thursday, the next to last day of the course, proved to be much 
needed social events. 

■ ' . ' ■ ■ J 
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Miorocomputera In inatruction n T|Tlf ;|?rlefr intense 
one-aenieater-hour'couree took place inunedlately after the: 
one-week course. Aside from short presentations on demystifying 
the miQrocomputer> software evaluation| and planning r most of the 
time was spent at the computer reviewing software; The entire 
labora*tory collection of 250 pieces of software was availal3le for 
reviewr and consultants with apecial uses of microcomputers made* 
presentations throughout ihp second day of the course. This ^ 
course met the needs o^ t^ie people who simply wanted to see a 
variety of software. Approximately 35 people attended this 
course. ' ' ^ .■ : 

Microcomputers for>clasgroom use * The main attraction of 
this three-week, threersemester-hour course was its liesurely 
pace in comparison with the pace of the one-week course. This 
longecJtime period provided considerable opportunity for software 
review and' project development. The lab was typically kept open 
until noon each day, that is, an extra hour during the morning, 
and alsotdur ing some afternoons. The same mixture of presenta- 
tions from instructors and consultants as in the one week course 
gave participants a phance to learn about many different types of 
software and languages, such as LOGO, BASIC, and PILOT, 
^approximately 30 people attended this course. 

- Administrative uses of the microcomputer . It was very 
difficult to borrow scheduling, attendance,^ and other complex 
programs. Therefore, we relied on vendors and local school 
district administrators who hpid experience with these programs to 
give participants firs'thand information. We had the most 
difficulty arranging foxf consultants who could provide such 
experiences for the administrative workshop. Of vcourse, we were 
able to demonstrate the use of word processing, spread sheet, and 
data base management software by using generic, programs (e.g., 
Bank Street Writer, VisiCALC, DBMaster) . The identification of 
district policies regarding microcomputers helped administrators 
think about the way microcomputers should be used. A series of 
handouts and transparencies that are part of the paper on- 
organizing for microcomputer use in school districts was 
distributed to participants in the administrative workshop. 
Approximately 50 ? people attended this course. 
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Evaluation and Recommendations 

-v- ■ .■■-■ ■'^ \--- . V . ■ . ' : \, ^. ■ 

The main evaluation of the Computers Plus Program courses' «as 

conducted using the IWRBL Techno Workshop Bvaauation^V 

Form. Table 1 contains thie average ratings given to. each cqurs^^ ^ 
regarding the presenters/ instructional materials, hands-on ' 
activities, the information presented, the structure, and the 
course in general. The ratings are based on a scale of 1-4 r, 
where 4 Indicates strong agreement with th? statements, and 1 
indicates strong disagreements ^ 

Clearly, the hands-on activities (item 3) provided by the 
computer laboratory were consistently among the highest aspects, 
of each course. In fact, because of the high regard for this - 
aspect, participants viewed other actlvitl^i such as formal 
software evaluation and planning, as distr^acting, and hence rated 
the overall structure of the courses somewhat lower, but 
nonetheless positive. However, the authors feel that evaluation 
and planning must be an integral part of any sound introduction 
to microcomputers. 

Two other evaluations were conducted as part of the \ 
three-semester-hour courses. One was, in the fprm of a ^ 
questionnaire in which participants rated the MicroSOP?! and 
Open-Ended Checklist procedures. The other evaluation was an 

assessment of the participants' technology background. Copies of' 

• ' • . ■ ■ • - - ■ ' " ' *' ■ " ■ " ■ 

the evaluation forms may be obtained from Peter Gray. 

Table 2, summarizes the responses to the software evaluatiqji 

questionnaire. The responses show that both the MioroSIPT and 

Open-Ended Checklist procedures were overall positively rated. 

The only dramatic difference i^ in regard to their use by 

teachers, the last item in Table 2'. The Open ChecUist had more 

positive. ratings on this item than did the MicroSIPT process. 

This may be due to (1) the Open-Ended Checklist's format, which 

encourages its use as an observational tool useful in planning 

instrQction, and (2) the complexity of the MicroSIFT form, and. 

the requirements of consensus as part of the process, which make 

it less useful as a planning instrument. It is recoininended that 
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both' a fotmail aotedning pcooesa ana a pKoceaa whloh wilX 
faoilitate inatcuotional planning be included in any intcoduotion 
to miorboomputeca foe ejjuoatoca, ainoe bbth'ofi theae taaka ace • 
neceBBacy, for the appcopciate inolualon of miacoaomputecs into' 
educational inatruotional settings. AdminiBtratoirs should alao 
provided with d systematic prboeaa'' for evaluating courseware 
relevant for their use, • * * 



Table 1 . .' \ 

Average Participant Ratlnga of the Pour \^ 

Computer PXua Couraea 



Average Ratings 



IteittB 



' Microa in Hicroa in Micros for Admin.. Uaes 
Education Instruction CXaBsroom Use of Micros 



The presenter (s) 

seemed knowXedgeabXe 3.6* 

The instructional 
materials were a ^ 
useful part of the 
workshop 3.7^ 

Thp hands-on activi- 
ties were appropriate 3.8 



I will be able to use 
the information 
presented in this 
workshop 



The workshop was 
well structured 

The workshop was 
worth my tim& 



3.7 



3.2 



3.7 



3.8 

3.7 
3.9 

3..7 
,3.5 
3.8 



3.6 



3.5 



3.6 



3.6. 



3.0 



3.3 



3.6 

3.6 
3.8 

3.6 
3.5 



♦On a scale of 1 to 4 wh^re 

1 - strongly disagree 

2 ■ disagree 

3 ■ agree 

4 - strongly agree 



Sofitwace Evalufttiion Queationhaice 
Suinmaey ' 



VP 



1.' ' PMcpoBe is olfi^r 



r 



Micros IFT 
Open CheoKllat 



SA* A 
1" 1 



12** 13 
4 20 



D 



1 

2 



1 ^ ■ 



0 
0 



(N«26) 



3.4 
3.1 



2. Achieves its purpose ' 



/; 

3. Useful 



MicroSIFT. 
Open Checklist 



MicroSIFT 
Open ChecKlist 



4. Forms were clearly written 

MicroSIFT ' 
. V OEen Checklist 

5. Teachers can easily use 

MicroSIFT 
Open .Cheicklist 



9 
2 



10 
2 



7 
3 



5 
3 



16 
22 



15 
20 



17 
20 



0 
18 




* SA=Sti:ongly Agree; AaAgree; DaDisagree; SD=Strorigly bisa 
** Frequency of responses j; 



Participants ' perception of their level of 





rocoinputer use 

("poor,"* "adequater" •'very well") were gathered 'i^^S|^egi^^ 
and at thp end of the three-semester-lj^^ courses. Sip^ 
percent (68%) 'of the one-week course participants and/fjoy of the 
three-week course participants rated themselvess higher at the end 
of the course than at the beginning. They typically moved from ' 
"poor" to "adequate" in terms of their level of use of 
microcomputers. / 

Since a major purpose of the Computers Plus Pifogram was to 
develop competent and confident microcomputer users, it is 
gratifying to see a consistent, positive /change in participants' 
attitudes toward their use of microcomputers. 
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in oonolueioni thace ac« filv« ieasonfl thftt wa h«v« Xeatnaa 
fKPm feha QcganiaaUon and ope i?ab Aon o« ihQ Porop« taps PJ.ua Program , 

X,'8tart planning aatXy. Thia is the only way to gathac 
the caBoucoes and the ocganiaational ooromitment 
[ , I neaeaaacy to make awqh a program Buaqeaaful. 

2^ Delegate reBponeibilitye Designate one V«r$on who ia 
peaponsible for adminiatrafeive aepeota/ another 
person who le 'reBponsibXe for organisational aapeotBr 
I auch aa gaining program approval and aetting up a 
computer laboratory/ and a third person who ia 
reaponaible for the ouritioulum and the reaouroea . 
, (i.e., of people and material) that are needed to 
, implement the our rioulum, 

3. Provide the greateat variety of experiencea possible 
for participants* This should include inatructional 
materials, software materials, and outside presenters. 

4. Present a balance between the review of software and 
the presentation of concepts and issues related to 
the evaluation of microcomputer materials, and 
planning for microcomputer use. 

5. Include many opportunities for participants to meet 
and work with each other , so that networks can be 
established which will sustain them once they have 
gone back into their own educational setting* 
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edition^ Austin, TXt sterling Swift Publishing Company, 1983. 

Zemke, R. "& Zemke, 8^; , 30 thinga we know for aure about adult 
learning. Training/HRD, June 1981, 45-46; 48; 52. 
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TiifC/MiigfflgtcMt ' 

A fecwi ftpon pf the Naiioiwl feiHcr for Educa- 
(ional SiailJllcj wys *'ihe number of microcom' 
puiers availahle for inslrucM use In public 
ichooli tripled between fiU 19(0 and spring 1982; 

from iboul (0 itearly W l( is ' 
predicted (hat by 191} (here will be W 
! inicrocompAtersinpuhllcschools. 

Tcacherit school adntinisiralor), and support 
0 m feel bewildered and overwhelmed by (his 
ri^iid advance of electronic technology. 
The "Compuiers Pius" program will ease your 
anxiety ab0U( microcomputers by giving p (he 
' background and experience needed (0 successfully 
^_^lan for and usi( microcomputers in school settings. 

Computers Plus b a muld-faceted program of- 
fered by Tlie UniversKy of Portland School of 
Eduddon in coopera(ion wi(h the Technoloay 
Center for Training and Defflons(ra(ion a( the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. 

PadlcipanU will earn university credit while learn* 
ini to use nticrocomputert in tbeb teaching and ad- 
ministrative assignments. ^ 

Computers Plus offers: 

^^ broad range of topics including the 
demyslilicaiion of microcomputers, the use of 
w microcomputers in leaching mathematics^ 
^ English, science and other subjects* the use of 
word processing in management and instruc* 
lion, and the special use of microcomputers for 
art, music, recordkeeping, testing, I.E.P. 
• development and more. 
'A computer faire featuring microcomputer 
vendors and computer user groups. , 
-An e)[perienccd staff of insiruciors; con- 
suliants, and guest speakers. 
•A fuUy equipped and staffed laboratory for in- 
dividual instruciion and hands-on expience. 
-An individual project to develop a diskette of 
programs for personal use. 
In addition , low-cost housing is available on a dai* 
jy basis on the beautiful U. of P. campus. Breakfast, 
lunch and dinner can be purchased on a meal ticket 
plan and a small coffee shop is available. 

liie 92-acre campus Is looited in a quiet, residen- 
lial neighborhood on i bluff overlooking the 
Willamette River - ten minutes from Portland city- 
center and little more (han an hour from both' the 
Cascade Mountains and the Pacific Ocean iit the 
scenic heartland of the Pacific Northwest. ' 
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M/erMomp|i(inliil(|«/eillM 

June 20-24 Jitmesicr hours 
8i,in,-4:30p,m„M-Tli »«.ni.-l2nooii,Fri, 

AninKMlveiniroduclionioihciiseof 

mlfrn^nmnuleM in cducitioni 

♦Judith Allen, Director NWREL Com. 
outer Technology Proaram, keynote speaker ^ 

* Wine and cheese socials to exchange ideas 
' * Computer faire with vendors 

* Fully equipped computer lab session 

* Dinner session with guest speaker , 

* Demonstrations by s|)ecialists 
^personalized instruction 


Nterocompudri for C/mroom uf f 

June 21' July li 3 semester hours 
8a%IU.m. ; ;Mon.'Thur. 

^ Three week beginner course In basic competen* 
cies and prograinming k\ classroom use. 
^ Indlvidualiied attention 
♦One-to-one computer usftf;^ 
• Selection and evaluatlonWhardware 
•Specialized use of microcomputers In 

. . classrooms . 

f 

.. „. , 


irieroe«iipiilinAi(iM(rNel/M 

iiine24&2) . Isonnitthour 

1 m t^A flam ( M tM Cai 

lp.m.*7p.mMFrl. ga.m.-} ?.«!.,«(• 

A weekend workshop showing the special uses ' 
of microcomputers for instruction. 

•Art 

•Music 

* Special Education 
•Graphics 

•Hands-on Experience 


ilMMritlvii/Mi 
•(lAffferoeofflpiitfr 

iiiiviAQ liemcslcrlioiir 
gtmM:30p.m. . FrI.m 

AweckendworlEshopthatwIlldealwiththe 
microcomputer find; 
•Recordkeeping 

•Reports / , * ' 

•Si'heduling ■ . 

• Grade Recording 

•Word Processing 

Mnven(Ory. 



Sp9C/8/ Featores of a ^'Compi/tor PA/a" 9mmr 

♦A chance to earn credits in a program of short courses and ^ , 
. worlcshopswhlleciijoxingahcscenicCityofRosesandthcPaa^^ 

Northwest 

♦Inexpensive oti-campus lodging and tneals > 
♦Software pfogram demonstrations , _ . 
. ♦Staffed computer laboratory 

♦A program designed for novice computer users, 

♦Materials and referenc(^library , . • :S' 

♦An opportunitjf to develop a disk for personal classroom use , . . 
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THE ROLES OF THE COMPUTER IN THE CLASSROOM 




NWREL Technology Center 
7/83 > 
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FIVE AREAS OF ADMINISTRATIVE U^|>- 

.. ' ?4 • ■ ' ■ ■ " ■ " 'S'' 

° ■ MICROCOMPTERS IN EDUCATION 

1. One of the most popular uses of microcomputers is WORD PROCESSING; The 
notion of creating and storing text material i editing and formatting that 
material,- and then printing it out holds a lot of interest to those 
responsible for generating and handling a great deal of paper. 

2. A SPREAD'SHEET program allows the user to build an ^ctronic version 
of a paper sheet With large numbers of row9 and columns. Relationships 
among |hese can be defined and cummulatlye calculations performed ^ 
automatically. An excellent example of a spreadsheet appllcatlbn would be 
the ""generation of a salary schedule. Here the base salary fig\ire can be 
changed^ with all resulting changes in the schedule being performed and 
displayed ^almost instanteously. 

3. DATA-BASE MANAGEMENT refers to programs designed to help enter, edit, 
organize, and retrieve stored information. Generally, these programs are 
very flexible and allow the generation of a variety of reports. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS programs allow the computer to be cqnnected to a 
telephone line (with the appropriate hardware). Then, communications with 
other computers is possible. Large Information bases (such as RICE C 
Resources In Computer Education]) can be accessed. In addition, electronic 
mail and other forms of Information transfer can be obtained. 

5. SPECIAL FUNCTION programs are directed at accomplishing specialized 
tasks. Unlike the more general programs mentioned above, these programs 
usually take on very specific objectives such as scheduling , attendance, 
inventory. What these programs lack in flexibility they make-up in terms of 
power. 



J 

NWREL Technology Center . 
7/83 , . ' ■ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE APPLICATIONS 



Personnel 



Finance 



Personnel Records 
Payroll 

Salary Simulation 



General Accounting 
Petty Cash 
Accounts Receivable 
Vendor Reports 
General Ledger - 



Student 



Daily Attendance 

Mark Reporting 

Schedul i ng Assi stance 
■ Student Records 
" Enrollment Projection 



Miscellaneous 



Mailing Lists, Labels 
Information Retrieval 
Word Processing 



NWBEL Technology Center 
7/83 
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Monday > June 20, 1983 
7:30-8:3lf) a.m. 
8:30-9:00 a.m. 

9:00-9:30 st'.m. 

9:30-9:45 a.m. 
9:43-11:30 a.m. 



ERLC 



,2:15-2:30 p.m. 
2:30-3:30 p.m. 



3:3Q.-3:35 p.m. 
3:35-4:35 p.m. 

4:35-4:40 p.m. 
4:40-5:00 • 
5:00-6':00 



MICROCOMPUTERS PLUS 
Outline of One-Week Course 



Microcomputers In Education 



Registration 
Welcome 

tnttoductlon of Staff 

Discussion of course outline, 
requirements and resources , 

Break and split into two groups 

Group A : . 
Technology Que'stloHnaire 
•*Who Am I?" Exercise 
- Three^ses of computers in edticatlon 
-CATX 
•^-Computer Literacy 
-Administrative Tasks 

Group B :. 
Demystifying the computer . 
System commands 



11:30-12:30 ■ ^ v I-UNCH 
12:30-2:15 p.m. 



Group A :- 
Group B : 

Break 



Group A ; 

Identification of Unit Topic 

Group B : 
Word Processing concepts and 
tutorial ' " . . 

Switch rooms 

Group A : 
Group B : 

Group A and Group B 

Discussion groups to share topics 

Wine and Cheese 
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BC 103 
'BC 206- 

BC 206 



BC 206 



BC 103 



BC 103 
BC 112 



BC 112 



BC 103 



BC 103 • 
BC 112 

BC 112 

BC 112 

Terrace Room, Commons 
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Outline of Microcomputers to Education 
Page 2 



Tuesday, June 21, '19&3 
8:00-8:25 a.m. 

8:25-8:30 a.m. 
8:30-9:45 a.m. 



9:45-10:00 a.m. 



Overview of software evaluation criteria 
and MicfoSIFT process ' 

* 

Break into groups > , 



Group A ; 

Review Courseware 



* r 



Group- B : 

Consideration of what mades good software 
Break and switch tboms 



10:00-11:30 a.m.^ Group A : 

What makes good software? 

Groupj^B : 

Review courseware 



BC 206 



BC 103 



BC 206 



BC 206 
BC 103 



EKLC 



11:30-12^:30 
12:30-1:30 p.m. 



1:30-1:35 p.m. 
1:35-2:35 p.m. 



2:35-2:40 p.m. 
2:40-3:40 p.m. 



3:40-3:45 p.m. 
3:45-4:45 p.m. 



4:45-5:00 p.m. 



LUNCH V .^^^ 

■ '- ■■ -'^^ . ■ 

Group A : " ' J| 

Data Base management ^ '^^^i; 

Group B : 

Continue reviewing software 

Break and switch rooms 

Group A : 

Review software 

Group B : 

Data Base management 

Break anc)/ switch rooms ^ 

Group A : 

Computer literacy 

Group B ; 

Data Base practice 

Switch rooms 

Group A : 

Data Base practice 

Group B : 

Computer literacy 



Debrief day 
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BC 112 



BC 103 



BC 103 



BC 112 



BC 112 
BC 103 



BC 103 
BC 112 



Outline of Microcomputers dii Education 
Page 3 
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Wednesday. June 22. 1983 ^. 

• ■ ■ . ' ' ■ . ' ^ 

8:00-8:30 a.m. Indepth evaluation proceduires 



8:30-9:30 a^m. ' 

9:30-9:45 a^m. 
9:45-11:45 a.m. 



11:45-12:45 
12:45-2:45 p,m- 



2:45^3iOO ^ 



3:00-4^00 



4:00-6:00 p^m. 



Guest presenter:"^ Carol Imscher 
^Computer managed Instructiqn) 

Break and go to rooms ^ 

Group A : 

Review materials 

Group B: 

Review sof twarW^^ luncji 

LUNCH : ' 

Group A : . 
Review software 




Group B : - 
ffleview materials 

Break : « 



Grow A jggj B : 

^Saesti:'^^ Ethlyn Holmes 

' CCbuMero concerns) 

Additibn^l courseware and materials review 




BC 103/ 



BC i03 ^ 



BC 112 



BC 112 



BC 112 



Thursday. June 23, 1983 
a.m. and p.m* 

. 6:00-8:00 p.m. 



My favorite^oftware; presentations by 
consultantSv instructors, and 
. participants\ 

Dinner with guest spe;aker: 
Judith Edwards-Allen 



BC 206/112 



Terrace Room, 
Commons 



Friday, June 24, 1983 
8:00-8:30 a.m. 
8:30-11:30 a.m. 

11:30-12:00 



ERLC 



Getting organiZ;^ ' 

Poster sessions by participants on their 
units 

Course evaluation - Final words 



BC 206 
BC 206 

BC 206 
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/microcomputers plus 

Outline of Weekend Course 

in Instruction 



Friday^ June 24 , 198^j 

12:15-1:00 p.m/ . 
1:00-1:30 p.m. 

l" 

1:30-2:00 p.m. 

i 2 : 00-2 : 15 p .m . 
2:15-4:00 p.m. 

. 4:00-4:15 p.m. 
4:15-5:15 p.m. 




5:15-6:15 p.m. 

6:15-7:00 p.m. 
Saturday, June 23, 1983 

8:00-8:30 a.m. 
■ 8:30-11:30 a.m. 

11:30-12:30 
12:30-3:30 p.m, ^ 
3:45-4:45 pim,, 
4:45-5:00 p.m. 



Registration 

Welcome and introduction of staff 
Discussion of course outline 
requirements an3""t^ources 

Technology questionnaire "Who 
Am I?" exercise 

Break' and move to computer lab 

Demystifying the computer system 
command 

Break 

Three usfes of computers^in education 
. -CAI 
\ -Computer literacy 
- -Administrative tasks 

■DINNER 
Software evaluation concepts 



Getting organized 

Presentations by consultants, 
instructors and participants 

lun6h 

Preisentations 

Planning for Microcomputer Use 
Qourse evaluation 



BC 103 

BC 206 

BC 206 
BC 103 

BC 103 
BC 103 



BC 206 

BC 206 

BC 206/103 

BC 206/103 
BC 
. BC 



. UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND 

' ' ' ' COMPUTERS PLUS — 

■ ■ ' , ' ' ' • ' • •■ * 

Outline of Three-Week Course: Microcomputers 
for classroom Use 

Monday (June 27, 1983) 

■ V • . , . • 

8:00-9:00 Class (Rm., BC 209) ' 

. Course outline , ' 

requirements, and 

resources 

Technology Ques tionnai're 

"Who Am I?" exercise^ 

/9:00-ll:00 Lab (Rm.l03) > 

Demyatifying the computer ( ' 
System commands 

Ass ignment 



Tuesday (June:28, 1983) 

8 : 00-9 : 00 Class 

'Three uses of microcomputers 
-CAI ^ / , 

. -Computer Literacy / 
\, -Administrative Tasks 

9 :00-ll :00 Lab 

Word prpc esq ing 
Concepts and tutorial 

Ass ignment 
^ Chapters 

/ ; Identification of unit topic 

Wednesday (June 29,^1983) 

8:00-9:00 Class 

MicroSIFT evaluation process 

Formation of Teams 

What makes good softv^e? 

9 : 00-11 : 00 Lab 

S of twa re Evaluation 



Assignment 
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Thursday. (June 30, 1983) 

8 :00-9:00 Class 
Computer Literacy 

Indepth Evaluation 

> 

' 19:00-11:00 Lab 

Software Evaluation 



Tuesday-thursday (July 5-7, 1983) ^ 

8 : 00-10: 00 Class 

Special topics> by guest presenters . 
(©• g • niusic ^ special education , graphics, LOGO) 

. . ■ . - ' ' V ' ■ • ^ ' 
10:00-11:00 Lab ^ ^ \ . 

Software Evaluation/Materials Review 

. ' ■ ■■■■ ■■ ■ ■ 

Monday (July 11, 1983) ^ , 

8 :00-9:00 Class 

Data. base management concepts 

^ 9V00-11:00' Lab ' * 

• Data base practice ^ , 
Software Evaluation 



Tuesday (July 12, 1983) 



.8^00-9:00 Class 
Visicalc concepts 

9 : 00-11: 00 Lab 

Vlsicalt .practice • 
Software Evaluation 



Wednesday/Thursday (July 13-14, 1983) 

8 : 00-9:^^00 Lab / , 
Software review. 

9:00-11:00 Class 

Student presentations. 



EKLC 
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UNIVERSITY OP PORTLAND 
^ COMPOTBRS PLCS r . 



Adminiatrative^Oses of Computera^^^^^^^^^^ 

Weekend workshop ' r 



Friday "(July 8,^ 1983) ^ • : ' 

8:00 - 9:00 (Robin BC 314) ^ \ 

' Introduction 
> \ Data Base Form - . :• 

Technology Questionnaire 
'Getting Acquainted 

9:0^-9:45 Demystifyihg the computer^ ' 

9:45 .T 10:00 Break and move to computer lab ^' 

10:00 - 11:30 System }Connnands (Room BC 103 - Lab) « 

11:3Q - 12:30 Lunch (on your own) 

12:30 - 1:45 Overview of Educational Uses of Computing '(with 
demonstrations) 

- CAI; 

- cbraputer Literacy 

- Administrative Computing 

: 1:45 - 2:00 Break 

2:00 - 3:10 Group A: Word Processing (Lab) / 
Concepts and Practice 
Group B: Presentations (Rm 314) 



3:10-3:20 Break and switch 

3:20-4:30 Group A: Presentations (Rm 314) 
Group Bi word Processing (Lab) 



End of day 1. 
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Saturday (July 9^ 1983) ' ' • 

\jJ:Oa - 8:15 ^ (Rxn 314) ;u ^ ^ ' , 

: \ Getting orgainized 

^ 8:15 - 9:45 - Group A: Data Base Management (Lab) : ^ 
. Concepts and Practice 
r . Group B: * Pr Mentations (Rm 314) 

9:45^-10:00 Break and switch ' ^ 

V 10 tOO v- 11:30 Group (Ria 314) i 

Group Br Data Ba9&?Managenient (Lab) ^ 

11:30 - 12:30 Lunch (on your own) 

12:30 - 1:50 Groupl A: VisiCalc (Lab) , 
r 4^ ; Concepts and Practice 

Group B: Presentations (Rm 314) 



1:50^- 1:55 Break and switch 

1:55 - 3:15 Group A: Presentations (RinJ314) 

Group B: ^ VisiCalc (Lab)- ^ * 

• - . ■ ■ ' . ' ■ 

3:15-3:30 Back together (Rm 314) ' 

3 :30 - 4:20 Organizing for MiGrocoraputer Ose in School Districts 



4:20 - 4:30 , Workshop Evaluation 
End of day 2. 
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